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Abstract 

Parents’ involvement in their children’s education positively impacts their academic 
performance and success. Thereby, the partnership between the school and the family is crucial 
to improve students’ achievement in grades, attendance, and persistence. This paper examines the 
impact of family-school partnership and involvement on students’ success and academic 
achievement explaining some of the benefits of family engagement, some samples of how to 
engage families, policies related to involving parents in the educational setting, socio-cultural 
challenges for Hispanic families during the current pandemic, and the use of technology at home. 
Many Hispanic parents around the country have trouble understanding the educational system 
due to culture and differences such as language. It is important that they build relationships and 
rely on the school community to help better understand how to support their children. Building 
this relationship will help them learn how to build their technological skills to better support their 


students at home and in the classroom. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


During my three years of experience teaching Spanish and English as a foreign language 
in an elementary setting, one of the main improvement plans has been related to parents’ 
engagement and its importance in our students’ constant attendance, successful academic 
performance, test scores, and positive behavior. As a teacher I have witnessed how parents’ 
involvement and engagement have had a positive impact in the improvement of their children’s 
academic success and social well- being. According to Epstein et al. (2002), students learn and 
grow at home, at school, and in their communities, because of the influence and assistance of 
their families, teachers, principals, and others in their community when creating partnerships. 
But not all the students’ families and schools work in partnerships. The Hispanic population in 
the United States, for instance, has revealed major concerns in not being engaged in the school 
setting. 

The cultural differences including the language barrier for parents’ speakers of other 
languages, such as Spanish, and the lack of knowledge on how to support their children learning 
at home are significant factors that do not allow a successful academic and behavioral 
performance in ESL students. Student’s engagement starts when parents and the school 
communicate constantly. Nonetheless, English is the main way to communicate, and as a result, 
announcements are “typically written at a high level of English to comply with legal 


requirements” (Leddy, 2018, p.38). Moreover, many of these parents belong to low economical 


and/or educational backgrounds that affect their understanding of the information, which is not 
enough to provide support to their children and help them to be engaged at school. 

We are facing the current situation related to teaching in a virtual environment at home, 
which is a challenge for everyone in the community, especially, for Hispanic parents who have 
not had enough access and exposure to technology tools such as apps and academic platforms. 
This situation demands higher expectations of parental’ involvement. Constraints in access to 
technology might happen for several reasons, including low income of some Hispanic families 
that makes the purchase of technology difficult. To illustrate, my parents only attended through 
elementary grades and were forced to work to provide income at home. The only access of 
technology they had was the TV or a basic phone. In my case, I did not have access to a 
computer until I went to college, so I struggled when turning in work in a digital form. 

The district where I work has applied some policies, and it is trying to provide to each 
family in the county with Chromebooks and hot spots so that students have access to their classes 
through Google classroom and can attend live lessons with their teachers. Having access to these 
devices does not necessarily fulfill the requirements and high expectations to set an effective and 
engaged learning environment. Is the exposure to a virtual lesson enough to engage students? Is 
the community such as parents, students, administrators, and teachers prepared and have the 
enough experience to tackle the current virtual learning setting? Are the parents and the students’ 
needs considered in a virtual learning environment? How to support families who have language 
barriers and lack of technological skills? Do parents fully understand specific tech vocabulary to 
be able to support their children? How can parents who work during the day support education 
while their children stay at home using a device? What is the best way to support Hispanic 


parents during a virtual educational setting? The essence of my project will provide the answers 


to these questions, that with the empathy I have for my community, inspired me to create my 
thesis topic on supporting parents with engaging their children at home. 

Epstein et al. (2002), mentioned six types of parent involvement: parenting, 
communicating, volunteering, learning at home, and collaborating with the community. (p.14). 
Because of the number of Hispanic parents who require guidelines on supporting their children 
in a virtual setting, I will focus on the fourth type of involvement related to learning at home by 
creating four practical PowerPoint formatted sessions to instruct Hispanic parents of elementary 
school aged children. These sessions will include virtual skills, habits, and language necessary to 
support their children at home, using a Superheroes theme with visuals and English technological 
key vocabulary. Additionally, parents will receive a concise brochure where they can find 
specific information from each session as a paper-based resource to review at home. 

The sessions will be developed in-person with social distancing to provide one-on-one 
support to a small group of parents. The first phase, covers a survey that will be sent to 
homeroom teachers to identify Hispanic families and their specific needs. The the survey will 
include information related to the parents’ understanding/knowledge of these essential 
communication tools. After identifying the parents’ needs, I will design the four sessions 
including administrator’s feedback and contributions: 

1. The basics for Google Classroom, and ways to communicate with teachers. 

2. How to type documents in Google Slides, Google Docs, Google forms, or other apps. 

3. Strategies to implement good habits to study at home during virtual learning. 


4. How to support your child with Homework using virtual tools. 


It is important to highlight that these sessions will be basically designed as simple as they 
can be, in order not to overload parents, who have not been constantly exposed to technology or 
educational processes. 

This project will enhance educational opportunities and will increase the parents and 
students’ engagement within the district I teach and can be expanded and adapted to several 
educational settings with similar concerns. By understanding these virtual settings and having 
clear communication from the school in Spanish, parents will be able to encourage their children 
to complete their work and attend their lessons. Furthermore, parents will answer surveys in their 
native language that will be essential for the school to continue supporting minorities and help 
them to be academically successful. Additionally, teachers will be able to provide feedback and 
scaffold these students in their process of learning a second language. 

I plan to share my sessions with the Family Engagement Team from my district to spread 
the word and help families who are experiencing a lack of access to technology skills as I had as 
a child. Finally, this project will help me to improve my professional development on rethinking 
my strategies to engage and support families. My goal is to help Hispanic families to feel 
included and be confident in supporting and collaborating with teachers and schools to promote 


their children’s education that will help the children to achieve their goals. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


Parents’ involvement in their children’s education positively impacts their 
academic performance and success. Research has indicated that when a collective group such as 
school, family, and community work together, achievement gaps decrease (Epstein & Vahooris, 
2010). Thereby, the partnership between the school and the family is crucial to improve students' 
achievement in grades, attendance, and persistence. 

This chapter examines research related to the impact of family-school partnership and 
involvement on students’ success and academic achievement. I first provide some literature 
review related to types of family involvement at school. Then, I discuss some studies that explain 
the benefits of family engagement, some samples of how to engage families, policies related to 
involving parents in the educational setting, socio-cultural challenges for Hispanic families 


during the current pandemic, and the use of technology at home. 


Family-School Partnerships 


According to Yamauchi et al. (2017), researchers have used words such as "parent 
involvement" and "family engagement" to define the partnership between the school and the 
family. Parent involvement has been defined as parents’ interaction with schools and with their 
children to benefit their children's educational success” (2004, as cited in Hill and Tyson, 2009). 


The more recent term that has been used is "family-school partnerships” (Epstein, 2010). Also, 


Henderson et al. (2007, as cited in Semke & Sheridan, 2012) indicated that “family-school 
partnerships extend the concept of family involvement to recognize the importance of open 
communication, healthy relationships, respect for differences, and shared power among families 


and schools” (p. 22). 


Family Engagement Policy 


The federal law in the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB, 2001) in the Section 1118 
requires educators to communicate with all parents in languages that they will understand about 
their own child's achievement test scores, trends in test scores for all schools in a district, and 
major subgroups of students, and other indicators like attendance, graduation rates, and teachers’ 
experience. Schools are expected to offer concise information and options to parents about 
educational programs and transfers to other schools if their own school underachieves in state 


tests. The inequalities revealed by this testing system raise new questions about offering equity 


for the family and community involvement to promote more success of students (Epstein, 2010). 


Parent Involvement at Home 


Epstein (2010), mentioned two types of overlapping spheres. In the external model, the 
schools, families, and communities can conduct activities in a separate way to impact the 
children’s learning and development. In the internal model of the interaction, interpersonal 
relations are essential between individuals at home, at school, and in the community. For 


instance, some examples at the institutional level include when a school invites all families to an 


event or sends the same communications to all families and at an individual level when a parent 


and a teacher meet in a conference or talk by phone (Epstein, 2010). 


Epstein, et al. (2003), at the National Network for Partnership Schools (NNPS) worked 
tutoring teachers, principals, and district leaders to work with families, building a framework of 
six types of involvement within the areas of overlap: parenting, communicating, volunteering, 
learning at home, decision making, and collaborating with the community. According to Epstein 


(2010), the six types of involvement are: 


-Type 1: Parenting. The first type is related to how schools and communities educate or 
help families creating a positive home environment that supports their children's education and 


care. 


-Type 2: Communicating. This type of involvement focuses on how schools and 
communities should find an efficient way to communicate with parents about school programs or 


the student’s progress. 


-Type 3: Learning at home. This project focuses on the involvement of parents with 
learning at home within a virtual learning setting, helping mainly Hispanic students and families 
understand how to help with homework and curriculum activities related to their children. Some 
practices provided by Epstein (2010), consist of giving families information about the skills the 
students need in a specific subject, about the homework policies, on how to assist their children 


when doing homework, calendars, and schedules of activities, among others. 


-Type 5: Decision making. School’s staff and community should get training or carry out 
training sessions to help develop abilities on parents to lead them to become active participants 


in the educational decision-making in the school. 


-Type 6: Collaborating with the community. This type is aimed to have schools and 
communities finding and incorporating resources and services from communities to reinforce 
family habits and school programs that allow parents and educators better to support the learning 


and development of their children (Adapted from Epstein, 2010, pp. 399-402). 


Epstein’s sample practice for learning at home. 


Based on Epstein’s (2010) framework of six types of involvement for comprehensive 
programs of partnership, some challenges for the partnership between the school and the families 
might include designing, for instance, a weekly schedule for homework that gives the 
responsibility to students of self-regulation to discuss and keep aware the family about the 
contents that should be learned. Other challenges incorporate involving families and their 
children in curricular decision-making and understanding that homework is not only something 
to be done, but it can be shared to interact with others at home and lastly, an important task for 
parents is understanding that helping at home means “encouraging, listening, reacting, praising, 


guiding, monitoring, and discussing” (Epstein, 2010, p. 399). 


Benefits of Parent Involvement 


Simpson (2015), mentioned that studies have been significant for parent involvement, 
finding a positive relationship between involvement and academic achievement. Fan and Chen 
(2001, as cited in Simpson, 2015) found in 25 studies that the increase of 30% in the academic 


achievement and results of tests and grades was connected to the parent involvement and that 


having high expectations, reading at home, and supporting with homework were strong 


predictors of achievement. 


Epstein (2010), implied that some of the benefits or results that could be expected from 
students, when implementing practices for involvement, include the achievement of skills and 
test scores, complete and positive behaviors towards homework, considering the parent and 
home similar to the teacher and the school, and seeing themselves as learners. This author also 
asserted that parents could expect outcomes from their involvement, such as getting the 
knowledge to support and encourage their children at home through discussions of schoolwork 
and the understanding of the contents they are learning. Moreover, according to Epstein (2010), 
they will value their teaching skills and that their children are learners and teachers could feel 
satisfied, continue encouraging the families with the results of the involvement, and design better 


homework assignments respecting the family time and considering the parent as an equal. 


Communication with Parents 


Communication with parents is essential for students' achievement and involves sharing 
information about school programs, opportunities, academic progress, and children's success. 
(Baker, 1997, as cited in (Marschall, Shah, & Donato, 2012). However, one of the reasons why 
many parents are not involved is because of language barriers. To illustrate, the primary 
language of many Hispanic students is Spanish. According to Valencia and Black (2002, as 
cited in Leddy, 2018), an important issue for the partnership between the family and the school is 
the language and the perception from the school that immigrant families do not appreciate their 


children’s education. Besides, Leddy (2018) stated that many of the school communications are 
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written in English; therefore, non-English speaking parents do not receive valuable information 
about their children. For this reason, documents sent from the school should be formatted in the 


parent's native language and guarantee that the message is clear for them (Leddy, 2018). 


Epstein (2010), emphasized that communication is a key aspect to create an environment 
of partnership between the family and the school. The author explained that schools can 
communicate messages related to their students' learning and send high-quality communications 
and interactions to bring all the three spheres of influence together: family, community, and 
school. By having constant interaction among schools, families, and communities, more students 
would understand the importance of school, of working hard, and of being persistent in 


continuing their education (Epstein, 2010). 


Socio-cultural Challenges for Hispanic Families 


Public schools across the United States are becoming increasingly more diverse. The U.S. 
Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics (NCES, 2020) reported that in 
fall 2015, approximately 75% of public enrollment were minority students, with being 60% 
Hispanic. Also, Herrera and Murry (2014), predicted that the population of Culturally and 
Linguistically diverse (CLD) students and families would increase 50% before 2050, with Latino 
populations potentially tripling their numbers. Corresponding to the findings of Turney and Kao 
(2009), the immigrant Hispanic families have many barriers, mainly because of language and the 
negative relation between involvement and being an immigrant. These authors discovered that 
minority immigrant parents faced more obstacles to getting involved in their children's 


elementary school than White native-born families. They also found that immigrant children may 
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be penalized by teachers who might consider that low participation at school is due to parents 


who are less interested and engaged in their children's learning process (Turney & Kao, 2009). 


There are several key points to be considered for family involvement and its relationship 
with the characteristics of the Hispanic family. First, Pefia (2000, as cited in Lee et al. 2012) 
reported that many Mexican parents have the belief that teachers are authorities, preferring to 


keep a distance and permitting teachers to work without any obstacle. 


In addition, some characteristics of the Hispanic cultures related to their engagement at 


school presented by Allison and Bencomo (2015) include: 


1. Significance of the family: It is one of the most important impacts of the culture, 
providing social-emotional and financial support to the family members. 

2. Collectivism orientation: Members of the Hispanic culture take care of each other by 
placing, in many cases, their family’s needs first than the individual ones. 

3. Family structure and gender roles: In the culture, the male is the main head and 
authority of the family. Women are in charge of taking care of their children and the 
home, but in some families, they also provide income in the same way as men. 

4. Focus on children: Parents feel the pride of having children who play an essential role 
in the family. It is critical to highlight and understanding that Hispanic parents expect 
that older brothers help younger siblings. 

5. Views of education: Even though education is considered necessary in this culture, 
most parents believe it is a matter of the school (Adapted from Allison and Bencomo 


al., 2015, pp. 57-59). 
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Second, another important factor is that many of the Hispanic parents are immigrants 
with low income and educational backgrounds. Serrano et al. (2017) pointed out that 
approximately one in five Latinos in the United States lives in poverty. Corresponding this 
statement, Guendelman et al. (2018) found that Hispanic immigrant parents have higher rates of 
living with poverty compared to US-born Hispanic and White parents, which impacts the 
educational involvement with their children. In fact, Loera et al. (2011) suggested that many 
parents do not have the resources or access to read at home with their children and that the 
school community should provide workshops to families to facilitate their literacy resources to 


increase their children's engagement. 


Virtual Learning in Response to the COVID-19: Effects on Involvement 


The current events of 2020 created a pandemic situation that compelled the traditional 
face-to-face education to adapt teaching instruction to a virtual setting. In the report made by 
Gross (2020), he revealed that of 81 schools across the country, only one in three districts 
expected teachers to provide instruction, track student engagement, or monitor academic 


progress for all students. 


In summary, families felt the pressure and the concern that their family members might 
become infected because of physical contact in daily activities, such as going to school (Kufi et 
al. 2020). Dhawan (2020), asserted that with the current situation, technology has become more a 
need than an option, stating that as teaching virtually is new for some traditional schools, it might 


bring challenges for students, parents, and teachers, and some issues with the login, video, audio, 
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among other difficulties, that can cause a lack of student engagement, especially if students or 


parents do not have readiness for the use of digital tools. 


Online learning. 


Online learning has been defined as learning skills in synchronous or asynchronous 
settings using several devices with internet access where the students can learn independently 
and interact with instructors and other students (Singh & Thurman, 2019). Stanley (2013), 
explained that using technology as an interactive tool can achieve engaging students while they 
learn the language. The author suggested that teachers should use technology as a learning tool 
and time saver. Similarly, Stanley (2013), asserted technology promotes, extends, and facilitates 
learning, and clarified that the learner is the main agent, as a result, teachers need to take their 
time to find what their students’ attitudes are towards the use of digital tools. Several factors of 


online student learning have been identified as predictors for online learning. 


Yu (2018), described the technological elements and computer skills that are essential 
factors for the students' social interaction, social communication, and learning outcomes. In 
addition, Dixson (2010) suggested that having multiple channels of communication enhances the 
engagement and interaction among students in a virtual setting and educators should incorporate 


varied strategies to have students actively participating and collaborating with their peers. 
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Google tools. 


As mentioned by Basilaia et al. (2020), Google Classroom is one of the most recognized 
and used platforms for education, and it requires from the family-school partnership the 


understanding of its products such as: 


-Gmail: Email 


-Classroom: Virtual setting where assignments, feedback, materials or groups are created. 


-Forms: They can be used as quizzes or assignments with Google Docs. 


-Calendar: Tool to schedule events, meetings with students, or reminders of assignments 


-Drive: Files that can be saved and shared. 


-Jamboard, Drawings: Shareable board tools to draw 


-Hangouts Meet: Online live meetings teachers use for instruction. 


Liu and Chuang (2016), found that the reading comprehension of sixth-graders improved with 
the use of tools from the Google classroom and their attitude towards a positive environment. 
Also, Andrew (2019) found that his research participants enjoyed the Google app activities and 
found them useful when learning. In addition, the author implied that using these apps helps to 
reinforce the collaborative work within the students (e.g., shared documents in Google Slides). 
Kaukab and Iqbal (2018) conducted a study to explore the effectiveness of Google classroom, 
concluding in their findings that it enhanced the collaborative interaction and that teachers 
perceived it as a tool for classroom and data management (e.g., uploading assignments). 


Nevertheless, the teachers reported that it did not provide a user-friendly platform. 
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The current outlook related to virtual learning settings is very worrisome for Hispanic 
parents (Dhawan, 2020). In 2003, only 37 percent of Hispanics, compared to 77 percent of White 
population accessed the Internet (U.S. Census Bureau, 2020). Hendricks (2015), recommended 
some ways for librarians to help parents navigate technology to support their children, among 
them, giving access to parents to digital resources in the library so that they can feel comfortable 
hosting technology events where families learn the digital skills. The author also recommended 
providing resources to parents with articles or sites about topics related to technology and 
encourage children to be their teachers at home. Finally, Hendricks advised that the librarians 
could be the media mentors for parents in case they have doubts or need any support with 


technological tools. 


Because of all the implications previously mentioned in the future of students, especially 
those associated with minority populations and high poverty rates. It is crucial that schools 
design resources to support parents on how to use the virtual tools at home and support their 
children. The purpose of this project is aimed at the design of sessions that teach and help parents 


learn to use virtual tools when their children learn at home. 


Chapter 3: Project Design 


In this chapter, I explain the rationale behind creating instructional sessions to support 
and engage Hispanic students and their parents in a virtual learning environment. The sessions 
are intended to be used by the school community, such as administrators and teachers, when 
working with Hispanic families and culturally and linguistically diverse (CLD) students. The 
goal is to help the learners and families to be familiar with the virtual learning tools at home (i.e. 
Google Classroom, e-mail, etc.) and to improve the partnership between the school and the 
family so as to help Hispanic students succeed both in school and in later life. According to 
Epstein (2002), “when parents, teachers, students, and others view one another as partners in 
education, a caring community forms around students and begins its work” (p.7). 

Parental involvement or partnership research has gaps where the consideration of 
families’ cultural and linguistic backgrounds are concerned. As a matter of fact, there is evidence 
that families who speak a different language than English are differently involved in their 
children’s education as compared with other social groups (Lee & Bowen, 2006). For instance, 
Hill and Torres (2010) found that many Latino children have duties at home, such as making 
meals and taking care of their relatives while their parents work several shifts to provide goods 
and food for the family. Also, many Hispanic families come from a low educational background: 
11 percent over the age of 25 have a bachelor's degree or higher, contrasted with 17 percent of 
blacks, 30 percent of whites, and 49 percent of Asian Americans (U.S. Census Bureau, 2003). In 


addition, the language is a barrier for parents and school to communicate effectively and 
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encourage students to be engaged when parents do not understand how the educational system 
works and how to guide their children at home (Delgado-Gaitan, 2004). Additionally, it is 
necessary that the school communicates with families in their native languages (Henderson & 
Mapp, 2002). A strategy provided by Leddy (2018) requires that schools send documents in the 
parent's native language with an understandable message: “Parents may be unaware of the 
programs that are available to their children because they cannot comprehend the announcements 


that are sent home from the school” (Leddy, 2008, p.39). 


The current situation of taking virtual classes at home has changed face-to-face 
traditional teaching, however. It has been a challenge for all the community (school 
administrators, teachers, and parents) to adapt to a virtual environment (Dhawan, 2020). Despite 
the challenge, “COVID-19 while being a hazard to humanity, has evolved institutions to invest in 
online learning” (Mukhtar et al., 2020). Basilaia et al. (2020) noted that Google Classroom is one 
of the most recognized and used platforms for education concerning the family-school 
partnership, but it requires understanding by those involved. Therefore, the final product of the 
instructional sessions for parents are aimed to teach Hispanic families on how to use Google 
tools such as Gmail, Meet, Classroom, among others so that they can be involved in their 


children’s academical performance and support at home. 


Within the six types of involvement by Epstein et al. (2010), which also include 
parenting, communicating, volunteering, learning at home, and collaborating with the 
community, this project is focused on the fourth type of involvement, “providing information 
and ideas to families about how to help students with homework and curriculum-related 
activities and decisions while learning at home” (Epstein, 2010, p.46). It does so by creating four 


PowerPoint formatted sessions. The instructional sessions include virtual skills, habits, and 
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language necessary to support their children at home with visuals and English technological key 
vocabulary. These sessions include the following: 1) The basics for Google Classroom, and ways 
to communicate with teachers; 2) How to compose documents in Google Slides, Google Docs, 
Google forms, or other such apps; 3) Strategies to implement good habits related to studying at 
home during a virtual learning; and 4) How to support your child with Homework using virtual 


tools. 
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Chapter 4: The Final Project 


The current project is the design of four instructional sessions for Hispanic parents to 
guide them on how to support their children when doing homework using a virtual setting with 
the Google Classroom tools. Any of the sessions are designed in English and Spanish and can be 
taught or presented by the administrators, teachers, counselors, or any staff involved in family 
engagement and assigning homework in an elementary school. The four topics of the sessions 
are: 1) The basics for Google Classroom and ways to communicate with teachers; 2) How to 
compose documents in Google Slides, Google Docs, Google Forms, or other such apps; 3) 
Strategies to implement good habits related to studying at home during virtual learning; 4) How 


to support your child with homework using virtual tools. 


Instructions for the facilitators of the sessions: 


Session 1: The basics for Google Classroom, and ways to communicate with 


teachers. 


Before starting the session, it is recommended to invite students to your Google Classroom and 
assign figures 4.13 and 4.14.. You will start by explaining that a Google Classroom is similar to 


an actual classroom (Figure 4.1). 
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It is similar to our classroom but in your child's device 
(chromebook or computer)/Es similar a nuestra aula de clase 
pero en el dispositivo de su hijo (Chromebook o computadora) 


Click on the Google Classroom logo 


WakelD Portal 





Figure 4.1. What is Google Classroom? 


Next, invite students to your classroom; they should click on join (figure 4.2). This is a 
practical session, have parents/students clicking to join and guide them through the process. 


Your child’s teacher sent an invitation. Please click on JOIN 
El maestro de su hijo envió una invitación. Haga clic en 


OlN(unirse) 








Figure 4.2. Join to Google Classroom 
After explaining how to join, show where the link is located for the Google Meet when entering 
the stream (figure 4.3). Model by clicking on the link and present the next slide (figure 4.4) to 


demonstrate how to activate the camera and mute or unmute the microphone for the live 
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sessions. Be detailed about the explanation that this is the tool the teachers use for their classes, 
and it is quite important that there is an adult around the children when having live sessions who 
can support them with technology. Finally, ask parents to do the same exercise by pressing the 


join now green button on the right. 


Students have to click at that time on the Meet Link 


Los estudiantes deben hacer clic en ese momento en el 
de i 


Demo Class 


Class code 7dimx 





Figure 4.3. How does your child go to live classes with their teachers ? 


Google Meet will open. Se abrirá Google Meet. 


Click on Sa a Hacer click en Tia 


bacgfmwbwu 
A 


This is the This is the 
microphone cam/Esta es la 
Este es el micréfono A s camara 

Do 





Figure 4.4. Google Meet 
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Present the features such as the stream (figure 4.5.), describing it as the main page where 
students can see announcements or ask their teachers questions. Later, indicate that the classwork 


is the feature where students will be able to see their assigned work (figure 4.6.) 


Announcements from the teacher/ 
Anuncios del profesor 


Demo Class 





Figure 4.5. Google Classroom Stream 


Assignments/Asignaciones 


Classwork People Grades 


O meet (E) Googe calendar C) class Drive folder 


O Decorate your Locker 


O Fun Trivia 
O My Vision Board 


(a) All About me-Todo sobre mi 


(a) Technology Quest Assignment 





Figure 4.6. Google Classroom Classwork 
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Epstein (2010) emphasized that communication is a key aspect to create an environment 
of a partnership between the family and the school. Manifest parents how essential it is to have 
constant communication with teachers even if the language is not the same. Describe how the 
Dojo app can translate the messages that parents send to the teachers or vice versa, playing the 
video in figure 4.8. and encourage them to install with your help the app on their devices (figure 
4.7). Explain step by step that parents will receive an invitation from the teachers and a copy 


with a code they should type to connect their children in Dojo (figure 4.9. and 4.10). 


How to install Dojo in your phone?/ ¿Cómo instalar Dojo en tu 
teléfono? 





Figure 4.8. Change the language to Spanish 
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€) ciassdojo 


¡Bienvenidos padres de Alicia! 


El profesor de Alicia lo ha Invitado a unirse a su 
clase en CiassDojo. ¡Regístrese para comenzar! 





Figure 4.9. Dojo invitation 


Add a child 


$ 4 
oe a) 


i Add child through a teacher 
Add a parent code Q 


a 
@ Add child at home 





Figure 4.10. How to add your child to Dojo? 


Session 2: How to compose documents in Google Slides, Google Docs, Google forms, 


or other such apps (Jamboard). 


Display parents how to find the Parent University assignment by clicking on the 
classwork and then clicking on the student’s name (figure 4.11. and 4.12). Model how to draw 


the arrow by using the keyboard (arrows to the left and right) and their mouse (figure 4.13). Ask 
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them what else they need help with and guide them on how to type their comments (figure 4.14). 


Let’s practice/Vamos a practicar 
Click on MENESSIONNEN/Hocer click en 


PARENT UNIVERSITY/UNIVERSIDAD DE PADR... Due Sep 16, 11:59 PM 


Posted 1:24 PM Assigned 


$ 


o. 2 . a _ Stun 
dd >] oogie slides 


=> View assignment 


Figure 4.11. Let’s practice 


Let’s practice/Vamos a practicar 
Click on YIA Hacer click en 


PARENT UNIVERSITY/UNIVERSIDAD DE PADRES 


24 PM 


100 points Due eee x 
tab ta Google Slides 


Class comments + Add or create 


è - 


Your work Assigned 


arcela Lopez Villalobos _ Staff - Hodge 


Figure 4.12. Click on the student’s name 
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Drag the arrow and tell us if you understood Google Classroom 
and how to help your child/Arrastra la flecha y dinos si 
entendiste el Salón de Google y cómo ayudar a tu hijo/a: 









a 


(ee 
e A | 

Keep going, | ‘I'm a little col fused | Stop, I need help! 
cay f (es i 


understand Estoy un poc ; 
Sigue, entiendo: confundido ¡Para, necesito ayuda! 





Figure 4.13. Drag the arrow 


You can write your comments about the Parent University. 
Puede escribir sus comentarios sobre la Universidad de Padres. 


In what else do you need help with related to technology use? 
¿En qué más necesita ayuda relacionada con el uso de la tecnología? 





Figure 4.14. Type your comments 


Finally, guide the parents on closing the document by clicking on the x (figure 4.15). 
Focus your presentation by clarifying that we require that students complete their work and click 
turn in only when they have completed their assignments. (figure 4.16). By turning in the 


assignments, the teacher can know that the work has been done and can be checked. 
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Let's practice/Vamos a practicar 


Click on the X/Hacer ais enlax 


„Student X 


coa google.com/p 


CERRAR 





Figure 4.15. Close the Google slides 


Let's practice/Vamos a practicar 
Click on WENN / Hacer click en 


© PARENT UNIVERSITY/UNIVERSIDAD DE PADRES ‘ 
Marcela Lopez Villalobos _ Staff - HodgeRdES + 1:24 PM our work 


100 polnts Due Sep 16, 11:59 PM e 
g tad Google Slides 


2 : 
Please make sure that your children TURN a when 


they finish their work. 
Por favor ae de que sus hijos RUSE solo 





Figure 4.16. Turn in 


Play the video that shows how to open, create, and type Google Docs. Explain that 
everything the student types will be recorded, and the teacher can see any changes that have been 
made (figure 4.17). 

Next, model where to find the jamboard tool from the Google features menu and how to use 


colors, markers, post-its, etc. by playing the video (figure 4.18). 
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Figure 4.17. How to type on Google Docs 





Figure 4.18. Jamboard 


Session 3: Strategies to implement good habits related to studying at home during 


virtual learning 


Illustrate with the video of how the child has set his learning spot by including a calendar, 


a desk, a comfortable chair with lights, and tidy supplies that are needed for the lessons. Center 
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on the idea of how having a learning sport can be beneficial for the student's focus (figure 4.19). 


Tips for learning at home/Consejos para aprender en casa: 


| 
| = IZ > 
Intenta organizar su 
"lugar de 
aprendizaje" en un 
espacio de tu casa con: 
* Suficiente luz 
* Sin interrupciones 
(ruido) 
* Cómodo (silla, 
escritorio) 
Prepárate con tus 
materiales: 
Chromebook 
Cuaderno 
Lápiz, goma de 
borrar, sacapuntas 
Auriculares 


g Spor’ 





Figure 4.19. Setting a learning environment at home 


Give some recommendations for starting the day, such as being ready on time and eating 


breakfast before the lessons start. 


Vistete apropiadamente siguiendo el codigo 
de vestimenta de la escuela.No pijama! 


Es importante que tengas la 
energía para el día, por eso te 
recomendamos comer antes. 





Figure 4.20. Get ready 


Model parents how to create a visual schedule with a whiteboard, post-its, or colors 


(figure 4.22). Justify that having habits helps students to have self-control and develop 
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independence to be responsible for their tasks and engaged with their virtual lessons (figure 


4.21). 


Tips for learning at home/Tips para aprender en casa: 


Ayude a su hijo a 
escribir su 
horario, incluidos 
los horarios y las 
actividades, con 
su ayuda. 


Puede imprimirlo 
utilizando la 
copia que envió 
su maestro. 





Figure 4.21. Routine 


Horario Virtual 


8:00-8:45 
Horarios de oficina puses-sweves) 
EN VIVO 
a ATAR 
a Matematicas 
San > 
10:50-12:45 
Almuerzo y receso 





12:45-1:00 

Trabajo Independiente Matemáticas 
1:00-1:30 

Intervención/ trabajo independiente lectura 


EN VIVO 


CON 
A A 


Figure 4.22. Virtual Schedule 


Session 4: How to support your child with Homework. 
Speak about how different researchers have come up with the idea that helping at home 
requires parents encouraging, praising, monitoring, and discussing (figure 4.22). Advise parents 


to discuss the contents their children are working on in class and listen to them with attention 


(figure 4.23). Be specific about how supporting their children will benefit in their current and 
future lives by increasing their grades and encouraging them to be successful (figure 4.24 and 


4.25). 


Helping at home means “encouraging, listening, 
reacting, praising, guiding, monitoring, and discussing” 
(Epstein, 2010, p. 399). 


Ayudar en casa significa “alentar, escuchar, 
reaccionar, elogiar, guiar, monitorear y discutir” 
(Epstein, 2010, p. 399). E E p 





Figure 4.23. Helping at home 


P DISCUTA EN 


* La porticipación de los padres en 7 FAMILIA LOS 
la educación de sus hijos impacta | aaa at 
positivamente en su desempeno uY | APRENDIENDO SU 


éxito académico. Las | HIJO, 
investigaciones han indicado que \ 
cuando un grupo colectivo como 
la escuela, la familia y la 
comunidad trabajan juntos, las 
brechas de rendimiento 
disminuyen (Epstein y Vahooris, 
2010 





Figure 4.24. Why family engagement? 
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Achievement of skills and test scores 
Grades will improve 
Complete and positive behaviors towards homework 


ANA 


Logro de habilidades y puntajes de exámenes 
Las calificaciones mejorarán 
Comportamientos completos y positivos hacia la tarea 





AAA 


Figure 4.25. Benefits of helping your child 


Helping your child to be successful 

Getting the knowledge to support and encourage your 
children at home through discussions of schoolwork and 
the understanding of the contents they are learning. 

* You will value their teaching skills and that your children 
are learners. rot 


o? 
Ayudar a su hijo a tener éxito & 43 
Obtener el conocimiento para apoyar y animar a sus hijos 
en casa a través de discusiones sobre el trabajo escolar y 
la comprensión de los contenidos que están aprendiendo. 
*  Valorarás sus habilidades docentes y que tus hijos sean 
aprendices. 


+4 


+ 


Figure 4.26. Benefits as a parent 


Then, express to parents some useful tips when doing homework with their children, such 
as encouraging and guiding with positive words (figure 4.26). And exemplify how you can 
monitor a student’s work with strategies like having children read aloud and explaining and 


checking their work at the beginning and end of the assignment (figure 4.27). 
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awe eleve 
Encourage and guide: AU 
If your children are able to read, have them reading LA 
out loud the assignment instruction and then have 
them explain it to you. 
* Use encouragement phrases such as 








+ 


A 


Alentar y guiar: 
Si sus hijos pueden leer, pidales que lean en voz alta 
las instrucciones de la tarea y luego pidales que se RATTLE pry a 
las expliquen. 

A 


> 






* Use frases de aliento como 





© 


Figure 4.27. Encourage and guide 


* Monitor your child’s work (depending on the age you 
do not require to ke all the time checking their work). 
It is recommended to check their work at the 
beginning and end of the homework. 

* Set a timer or schedule that can help your child to 
manage time and be focused. 


* Monitoree el trabajo de su hijo (dependiendo de la 
edad, no es necesorio que esté todo el tiempo 
revisando su trabajo). Se recomienda comprobar su 
trabajo al principio y al final de la tarea. 

* Ponga un cronómetro o un horario que pueda 
ayudar a su hijo a administrar el tiempo y a 
concentrarse. 





Figure 4.28. Monitor 


Finally, point out that praising encourages with a positive environment the students to do 
our best and motivate parents to ask for help from teachers. The school staff is there to support 
parents and students with the goal of helping them to be successful and have a better future. To 


close, appreciate parents by expressing they are heroes and example roles for their children. 


Ask for help: 


Elogie 





Figure 4.29. Praise and ask for help 





Figure 4.30. You are a superhero 
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Chapter 5: Conclusion 


As a teacher, I have witnessed how parents’ involvement and engagement have 
had a positive impact on the improvement of their children's academic success and social well- 
being. When parents work together with the school, understand the educational system, and 
know how the school and teachers work, a support network starts to be created with the singular 
aim of helping their children to be successful. If parents understand the curriculum, how to 
support with homework, and set routines at home for their children, it is possible to shape and 
help to improve their children not only in the academic aspect but also in their social-emotional 
well-being and the skills students will need in their future. 

However, coming from another country and culture, it is difficult to understand the 
educational system and know how to support children. In fact, minorities such as the Hispanic 
population in the United States, have revealed significant concerns in the school setting's lack of 
engagement. The cultural differences, including the language barrier for parents' who are 
speakers of other languages, such as Spanish, and the lack of knowledge on how to support their 
children learning at home are significant factors that do not support successful academic and 
behavioral performance in culturally and linguistically diverse students. It is through two-way 
communication between the schools and parents the starting point for engagement. 

Because of the pandemic of 2020-2021, we are facing the current situation related to 
teaching in a virtual environment at home, which is a challenge for everyone in the community, 


especially for Hispanic parents who have not had enough access and exposure to technology 
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tools such as apps and academic platforms. This situation demands higher expectations for 
parents' involvement. Constraints in access to technology might happen for several reasons, 
among them, the low income in Hispanic families to get devices at home. 

I hope this project will be used in elementary schools around the United States with 
Hispanic population students to enhance educational opportunities and increase Hispanic 
parental and student engagement. Parents will understand how to support at home and how to 
communicate with the school to encourage their children to complete their work and attend their 
lessons. Because the Hispanic population in the United States continues to grow and to change, 
further students will be needed be done considering this population that continues growing and 
should have the opportunity to show their talents with equity. Furthermore, teachers and the 
school staff require professional development on how to work and understand the Hispanic 
population, including bilingual staff who can support these community members with 
communication. More research is also needed on how to best teach this population using digital 
resources with the current family engagement policies in the United States involving parents and 
the school in the student's learning process. 

I plan to share my sessions with the Family Engagement Team from my school to spread 
the word and help families who are going through a similar lack of access to technology skills. 
This project will allow me to improve my professional development by rethinking my strategies 
to engage and support families. My goal is to help Hispanic families to feel included and be 
confident in supporting and collaborating in their children's education to help them to achieve 


their goals. 
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